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IDUCXTZON  IN  NICTRZA--THS  COKNBSSTONB  OF  A  NATION 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Hunan  Rights  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  on  December  10,  1948.  It  declares: 

"Rvexyone  has  the  right  to  education.  Education  shall  be 
free,  at  least  in  elementasry  and  fundaaiental  stages. 
Elementary  education  shall  be  compulsory.  Technical  and 
professional  education  shall  be  made  generally  available  and 
higher  education  shall  be  made  equally  accessible  to  all  on 
the  basis  of  merit."' 

Education  is  not  only  a  right  of  every  human  being,  but  it  is 
central  to  the  quality  of  life.  It  is  at  the  heart  of  economic 
strength  and  security,  creativity  in  the  arts  and  letters, 
inventions  in  the  sciences,  and  perpetuation  of  cultural  values. 
Education  is  the  key  to  international  competitiveness.  At  the 
presentation  of  the  National  Educational  Strategy,  then  President 
George  Bush  stated: 

"  Education  has  always  siaant  opportunity.  Today,  education 
deterailnes  not  just  which  students  succeed,  but  also  which 
nations  will  thrive  In  a  %rorld  united  In  pursuit  of  freedom  In 
enterprise."^ 

The  recent  changes  in  the  world  environment--  the  collapse  of 
communism,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  euid  the  acceleration  of  the 
Information  Age  demcuid  a  new  way  of  thinking  euid  a  new  approach  to 
international  competition. 


Throughout  history,  resources  have  been  defined  in  terms  other 
than  people- -soil,  stones,  land,  and  riches  buried  beneath  the 
ground.  Now  it  is  time  to  recognize,  with  more  than  lip  service, 
that  a  nation's  greatest  resource  is  its  people.  Nations  that 
understcuid  this  and  nurture  ideas  will  move  forward  in  years  to 
come.  But,  nations  that  stick  to  stale  old  notions  and  ideologies 
will  falter  and  fail.^  If  well  educated,  people  are  also 
indispenscdsle  to  security  and  prosperity.* 

Why  "Edueatlon  In  Mloaria"?i  This  paper  tcdces  somewhat  of  a  sector 
assessment  approach  to  looking  at  the  Nigericui  education  system. 
The  question  I  was  asked  by  one  of  my  classmates,  when  he  learned 
of  research  topic,  was:  "What  does  education  in  Nigeria  have  to 
do  with  National  Security?"  suiswer  was  basically  this: 

-  Bducation  is  Xiqportant  for  International  Coiq>etltlveness  t 
The  United  States  cares  cUoout  the  welfare  of  all 
peoples.  Developing  countries  must  educate  their 
populations  if  they  are  to  conqsete  successfully  in  an 
era  of  rapid  economic  and  technological  change. 

The  United  States  Ccui  no  longer  afford  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  nations  in  fineuicial  trouble.  Given  the 
recent  changes  in  the  world  environment,  the  United 
States  is  forced  to  turn  somewhat  inward  in  an  effort 
to  solve  its  own  problems  of  which  the  economy  is  among 
the  top  priorities. 

The  United  States'  economy  will  not  support  the  kind  of 
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flnauiclal  assistance  made  availcible  to  developing 
countries  In  the  past.  Therefore,  developing  countries 
must  become  responsible  for  their  own  economic  growth 
and  social  development- -education  Is  the  key  to  success 
In  this  areal 

Economic  development  Is  good  for  the  country.  It 
enhances  political  stability  In  the  region.  A  better 
econouQT  Increases  purchasing  power  for  United  States 
goods . 

Bdueation  Is  Important  to  Stability  and  Market  Access i 
Education  increases  productivity  and  Cem  lead  to 
economic  prosperity  through  effective  huoan  resource 
utilization  and  development.  Unemployment  and  other 
manifestations  of  under  utilization  of  human  resources 
are  the  most  critical  problems  facing  developing 
countries  today. ^ 

Nigeria  Is  located  off  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  is  the 
only  state  In  Africa  that  can  aspire  to  become  a 
regional  power  In  tropical  Africa. 

Nigeria's  large  oil  reserves  In  the  1970s  enabled  it  to 
play  a  continent -wide  political  role.‘  Nlgerlam  oil 
resources  are  significant- -about  three  percent  of  known 
world  reserves.  Nigeria  Is  the  largest  oil  producer  In 
Africa  and  the  ninth  largest  producer  In  the  world.  Only 
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two  percent  of  Nigeria's  natural  gas  production  is  being 
utilized. 


Bdttcation  Has  a  Role  in  Diplonatic  Presences  There  are 
at  least  two  reasons  why  the  United  is  interested  in 
maintaining  a  diplomatic  presence  in  Africa.  They  are: 

--  Africa's  voice  in  the  United  Nations- -they  make 
up  one- third  of  the  membership  (as  of  1990)  and 
have  at  least  one  vote  in  the  Security  Council. 

Diplomatic  presence.  This  gives  the  United 
States  insurance  amd  a  playing  card  for  and 
against  crises.  Nigeria  already  has  direct  ties 
with  the  west.  Diplomatic  presence  would  enad)le 
the  United  States  to  conduct  its  own  situational 
assessment  at  any  given  time.'' 

Education  is  Inportsmt  for  building  consensus, 
articulating  values,  emd  making  individuals  more 
sensitive  to  the  environment  and  fellow  htimaui 
beings . ' 

What  This  Paper  Is  Abouti  The  focus  of  this  paper  is  on  primary 
education.  In  Nigeria  this  includes  primary,  lower  secondary  euid 
higher  secondary  schooling.’  The  seune  as  elementary,  middle 
school/ jimlor  high  and  high  school  in  the  United  States. 

The  objectives  of  primary  education  are  to  produce  a  literate 
society  auid  lay  the  groundwork  for  higher  education.  In  meuiy 


countries  in  the  developing  world,  education  systems  have  not  met 
their  objectives.  Often,  they  have  been  ineffective  in  teaching 
students  the  core  skills  contained  in  their  national  curriculum. 
Moreover,  they  have  not  provided  all  school-age  children, 
particularly  girls,  with  the  opportunity  to  attend  school. 

Primary  education  is  the  foundation  for  all  future  learning. 
It  is  the  cornerstone  from  which  the  humem  capital  base  is  built. 
As  a  result  of  not  meeting  the  objectives,  these  education  systems 
have  seriously  jeopardized  national  efforts  to  build  a  humam 
capita'  base  for  development . 

According  to  a  Xinhua  General  News  Service  article  dated  July 
16,  1992,  8.25  million  Nigerian  school-age  children  (i.e.  those 
approximately  6-18  years  of  age)'^  are  deprived  of  basic  education. 
This  figure  represents  37%  of  the  country's  total  school-age 
population.  Only  13.76  million  school-age  children  out  of  a  total 
of  22.03  million  are  enrolled  in  school.’’ 

On  the  surface,  this  figure  seems  alarming  given  United  States 
stcuidards.  But  without  a  close  look  at  Nigeria's  education  system, 
eui  accurate  assessment  is  not  feasible. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  make  that  assessment,  and  in 
doing  so,  euiswer  the  following  question: 

"Is  Nigeria's  education  system  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 

the  country  now  and  in  the  future?" 

Only  academic  education  below  the  college/university  level 
will  be  addressed.  Any  of  several  specific  aspects  of  the  Nigeriem 
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education  system  would  lend  itself  to  sufficient  research. 

However,  this  paper  is  somewhat  of  a  broad  view  of  the  academic 

* 

education  system  using  primarily  the  sector  approach  of  assessment . 

The  study  is  orgamized  in  this  way:  First,  backgrowd  data  is 
presented  to  give  the  reader  a  flavor  for  the  country.  Second,  a 
discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  educational  system  sheds  light  on 
'some  of  the  disparities  within  the  country.  Third,  a  look  at 
Nigeria's  education  Infrastructure  will  allow  us  to  view  the 
orgamlzation  frcxn  the  top  level  down.  Fourth,  an  assessment  of  the 
quality  of  school  programs  will  shed  light  on  problem  areas,  their 
origin,  and  possible  solutions.  Next,  there  is  a  review  of  the 
Issues  affecting  education,  emd  the  problems  regarding  access  to 
education.  Here  some  familiar  cultural  biases  and  msmagement 
difficulties,  associated  with  an  infrastructure  of  this  size,  are 
revealed.  Finally,  a  discussion  of  current  and  future  strategic 
plane  for  ifl^rovement  will  con^lete  the  assessment. 

VITAL  SIONS 

Nigeria  is  a  country  roughly  twice  the  size  of  California.  It 
is  divided  into  30  states  euid  one  territory  and  has  been  ruled  by 
a  military  government  since  31  December  1983.  For  the  last  twelve 
and  one  half  years,  the  Chief  of  State  and  Head  of  Government- > 
President  and  Commamder  in  Chief  of  Armed  Forces  has  been  General 
Ibrahim  BABANGIFA.  However,  an  election  is  scheduled  for  late 
summer  1992. 
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Nigeria  is  one  of  the  largest  countries  in  Africa  in  terms 
of  land  mass.  However,  only  31  percent  of  the  land  is  arcdsle. 
Nigeria  is  Africa's  most  populated  country.  Figures  1  and  2  show 
other  basic  data  information  euid  a  comparison  of  various  social 
factors  for  Nigeria  and  the  United  States. 

Resources i  Nigeria's  natural  resources  are  crude  oil,  tin, 
columbite,  iron  ore,  coal,  limestone,  lead,  zinc  and  natural  gas. 
The  economy  is  dominated  by  a  single  product- -petroleum.  Although 
Nigeria  is  Africa's  leading  oil-producing  country,  it  remains  poor 
with  a  $250  per  capita  Gross  Domestic  Product. 

English  is  the  official  lernguage  in  Nigeria.  Hausa, 
Yoruba,  Ibo,  Fulani  amd  several  other  lauiguages  are  also  widely 
used. 

TEE  BIRTH  OF  AN  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  education  of  southern  Nigerians 
was  actually  the  accidental  outcome  of  missionary,  protestamt  and 
catholic,  church  rivalry.  Education  was  necessary  to  win  converts, 
but  since  British  colonial  governments  restricted  Christiam 
missionaries  to  non-muslim  areas,  northern  Nigeria  did  not 
escperience  this  expansion  of  education.  Therefore,  education  grew 
in  Southern  Nigeria  unlike  elsewhere  in  the  country.” 
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BASIC  DATA  SBBBT 


Area  (thousand  square  km.)  924 

GNP  per  capita  (1988,  US$)  290 

Population  (1992,  millions)  110 

Population  density  (per  square  km.)  117 

Population  growth  rate  (1990-1995  projected)  3.06% 

Urban  Population  (as  a  %  of  total)  35.2% 

Access  to  Safe  Water 

Urban  Population  50% 

Rural  Population  15% 

Nutrition  per  Ceq>lta 

Dally  Calorie  Intake  2,146 

Dally  Protein  Intake  (grams)  48 


Sources:  The  World  Beuok  Staff  Estimates  from  "The  World  Bemk  Staff 
J^ralsal  Report,  "Federal  Rep\ibllc  of  Nigeria  Primary  Education 
Project,  dated  20  November  1990. 

The  World  Factbook  1992  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C. 


Figure  2.  NIGBRIA/UNITSD  STATES  SOCIAL 

Nigeria 

FACTORS  COMPARISON 

United  States 

Birth  Rate  per  1000 

46 

14 

Death  Rate  per  1000 

16 

9 

Intamx.  Mortality  Rate  per  1000 

110 

10 

Life  Esqpecteuicy:  Female/Male 

50/48 

79/72 

Total  Fertility  Rate 
(children  per  woman) 

6.5 

1.8 

Literacy  Rate :  Females 

40% 

98% 

Males 

62% 

97% 

Overall 

51% 

98% 

Source:  The  World  Pactbook  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A  raufl«tei>n  Baffinninat  The  Nigerian  educational  system  Is  a 
product  of  develoimient  since  1841.  Western  education  was  brought 
to  Nigeria  by  Christian  Missloziaries .  Until  the  19708  the 
establishment  of  schools  and,  indeed.  Western  education  itself  in 
mauiy  parts  of  Nigeria  was  virtually  a  monopoly  of  the  Christian 
missions.  Particularly,  in  Southern  Nigeria,  the  missions' 
interest  evolved  from  the  missionaries'  perception  of  schools  as 
important  avenues  for  conversion.  According  to  Bishop  Shanaham, 
one  of  the  pioneer  catholic  missionaries  in  eastern  Nigeria: 

* .  those  who  hold  the  school,  hold  the  country,  hold 

the  religion,  hold  the  future." 

What  It  Looked  Llket  Prior  to  the  current  system,  primary 
education  lasted  six  to  seven  years;  basic  secondary  education 
lasted  five  years  and  was  followed  by  two  years  of  preparatory  work 
for  admission  to  universities  to  pursue  a  three  year  baccalaureate 
degree.  Only  the  best  and  the  brightest  entered  the  universities 
directly  for  four  years  of  study  leading  to  baccalaureate  degrees. 

Opportunity  for  Higher  Learning i  Graduates  of  the  five  year 
program  entered  a  variety  of  tertiary  institutions.  S(xne  attended 
teachers'  colleges  for  primary- school  teachers.  Others  entered  the 
colleges  of  education  for  secondary- school  teachers.  Another 
avenue  avalleUble  at  the  tertiary  level  were  polytechnics  and 
colleges  of  technology. 

TBS  FBMfSWORK 

Nigeria's  formal  education  system  now  has  a  s  ix- three- three - 
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four  structure,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
introduced  in  1982.  There  are  six  years  of  primary  education 
followed  by  three  years  of  lower  secondary  education.  After  these 
three  years,  students  attend  three  more  years  of  higher  secondary 
education.  After  successful  consist ion  of  these  three  levels,  the 
next  step  would  be  four  years  at  the  tertiary  level  or  technical 
schools . 

Who  Controls  the  Schools? :  The  federal  government  exercises 

control  of  the  school  system  through  the  Federal  Ministry  of 
Education.  Under  the  ministry  are  general  administrators, 
professional  educators,  and  supporting  staff  who  assist  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  policy  medclng  and  inplementation  (see 
figure  3) . 

The  Federal  Ministry  of  Education  administers  two  in^ortant 
bodies:  The  National  Council  on  Education  (NCE)  emd  The  Joint 

Consultative  Committee  on  Education  (JCC) . 

The  MCE:  The  NCE  is  a  council  of  the  Minister  cmd  State 
Comniss loners  of  Education.  It  meets  at  the  federal  and  state 
capitals  to  consider  current  Issues  on  education  and  mcUce 
recommendations  to  all  the  governments  of  the  federation. 

The  JCK»  The  JCE  is  a  committee  of  professional  educators  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Ministers  of  Education,  representatives  of 
the  university  faculties  or  institutes  of  education,  the 
Nigeria  Union  of  Teachers,  and  the  National  Mcuipower  Board.  The 
comnittee  deliberates  on  the  professional  aspects  of  education  to 
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Include  quality  of  education;  mobility  of  teachers  and  pupils;  and 
the  education,  remuneration  and  discipline  of  teachers. 


Figure  3. 

ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION 


Source:  The  World  Bauok  Staff  i^ralsal  Report:  "Federal  R^-iidsllc  • 
of  Nigeria  Primary  Education  Project,  20  Nov  1990. 
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Thm  st»tt*ii  Pgllti  Each  state  operates  its  o%m  education  law. 
Hence,  it  is  Inqposslble  to  have  aJasolute  uniformity  in  structure  of 
administrations  auid  control  of  education  in  all  states. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  considerable  uniformity  in  the  structure  of 
the  system  when  it  comes  to  qualification  of  teachers;  hierarchy  of 
ministry  officials;  and  general  objectives  of  education. 

Education  at  the  state  level  is  administered  very  much  like  it 
is  at  the  federal  level .  There  is  a  Ministry  of  Education  which  is 
headed  by  a  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  govmlno  Lawt  The  education  law  of  each  state  euid  the 
regulations  based  on  it  govern  the  mcmagement  of  education  in  the 
state.  The  provisions  of  the  law  cover  a  multitude  of  issues.  It 
outlines  delegation  of  ftinctions  by  the  commissioner.  The 
authority  for  estedalishment  of  advisory  and  other  boards  and 
comnisslons  is  defined  in  the  law.  The  law  clarifies  local 
government  responsibilities  regarding  education.  There  are 
provisions  for  the  establishment  amd  conqpositlon  of  the  education 
committee  of  a  local  government  council. 

Regarding  schools  directly,  the  law  covers  the  curriculxim  of 
public  schools  as  well  as  the  powers  of  the  Commissioner  in 
establishment  of  schools.  Management,  inspection,  finamclal 


provisions  amd  euicillary  services  of  public  and  private  educational 
institutions  are  all  outlined  in  the  law.  Other  provisions  covered 
are  teachers  and  their  appointment,  remuneration  and  discipline. 


Who  Pavp  gpy  Prior  to  1979,  tuition  cost  of  education  was 
shared  among  government,  voluntary  agencies  and  parents.  By 
administrative  fiat,  the  military  goverxunent  abolished  tuition  fees 
at  all  levels  of  education  in  1979.  Thereafter,  the  government 
paid  the  salaries  and  emolximents  of  administrative,  teaching,  and 
supportive  staff  in  all  institutions. 

Students  in  secondary  and  tertiary  institutions  pay  for  their 
board  and  lodging  in  all  the  states  except  the  south-western  states 
where  boarding  facilities  are  being  phased  out  in  secondary 
schools.  Even  in  institutions  where  students  pay  for  board  and 
lodging  they  pay  subsidized  rates.*' 

More  Free  Education t  In  1990,  the  government  of  Nigeria  extended 
free  education  from  primary  schools  through  lower  secondary 
schools.  Nigeria's  goal  is  to  increase  the  country's  literacy  rate 
to  near  100  percent  by  the  year  2000.  Statistics  show  that  40 
percent  of  Nigeria's  population  is  below  the  age  of  18.  But  only 
60  percent  of  them  are  enrolled  in  primary  or  secondary  schools.*’ 
Between  1983-1992,  enrollments  dwindled  from  16.15  million  to  13.76 
million.  This  means  that  millions  of  school-age  children  dropped 
out  mld-%fay  to  join  the  growing  number  of  illiterates  amd  semi- 
illlterate  in  the  country.  The  niunber  of  illiterate  adults  is 
estimated  at  45  oillllon  out  of  a  population  of  110  million.''  See 
figure  4  for  a  comparison  of  adult  illiterates  in  developing 
coxintries . 
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illiteracy:  trends  and  prospects 


Unesco's  estimates  and  projections  as  assessed  in  1989  at  the  world  level 

lead  to  the  fOMowmg  conclusions: 

•  There  were  just  imder  1,000 million  adults  who  could  not  read  n  jr  write  in 
1985  Ttus  number  is  only  marginally  projected  to  decline  in  I990andinihe 
year  2000. 

•  In  1985, 30outof  100  adults  in  the  world  were  illiterate  and  this  proportion 
should  decime  to  27  out  of  100  ml 990  with  a  further  reduction  to  22  out  of 
100  at  the  end  of  this  century. 

•  The  overwheMng  majority  of  the  illiterate  population  (921  million  in  1990) 
are  and  wiU  continue  to  be  found  in  the  developing  countries. 

•  Invariably  fmnales  constitute  the  majority  of  the  illiterate  population  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Worldwide  averages  disguise  important  regional  disparities: 

•  Both  in  absobjte  and  relative  tenns.  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  will 
have  the  tesf  literacy  situatior>—a  decline  from  18  per  cent  of  its  adult 
population  illiterate  in  1985to  15percentin  1990 and  11  per  cent  in 2000 
Nevertheless,  41  million  adults  are  projected  to  be  merale  in  this  region  at 
the  end  of  the  ceroury. 


•  Eastern  Asia  should  reduce  the  number  of  illiterates  by  about  64  million 
between  1985  and  2000  leading  to  reduction  in  the  illiteracy  rate— from 
29percentin  19K  to  24  per  cent  in  I990and  17  per  cent  in 2000.  Despite 
this  improvement,  more  than  2X)  million  adults  of  the  region  will  still  be 
illiterate. 

•For  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Arab  Stales  and  Southern  Asia,  although  the 
number  of  illilerales  is  projected  to  increase  between  1985  and  toe  end  of 
this  century,  in  relative  terms  the  proportion  of  Mlult  illiterates  should 
decrease  At  the  end  of  this  century  almost  440  million  adults  will  be 
Wilerate  in  Southern  Asia.  147  million  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  and  66  million 
in  toe  Arab  Stales. 


Number  of  adult  illiterates  in  developing  countries 
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Adult  illiterates  (age  15  and  over)  and  illiteracy  rates 
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Source:  UNESCO  Office  of  Statistics,  1990. 
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What  Im  thm  Comt  to  thm  Govrnant?;  It  is  xinclear  how  much 
Nigeria  has  spent  on  education  since  the  1950s  because  of  the 
paucity  of  data.  However,  It  Is  estimated  that  the  federal 
government's  e3q>enditures  on  education  rose  from  20.19  million 
naira  In  1968-69  financial  year  to  867.36  million  naira  during 
1977-78  financial  year- -a  43-fold  increase  in  eleven  years. 

Currently,  Nigeria  spends  about  $166  million  a  year  on  primary 
education.^*  There  are  some  39,000  primary  schools 
throughout  the  country  for  Nigeria's  14  million  school-age 
children.  According  to  a  December  11,  1991  Xlnhiaa  General  News 
Service  article,  Nigeria  spent  $3  billion  2mnually  for  the  salaries 
of  350,000  teachers  In  primary  schools  alone.” 

TBB  BUOITBSAT  OF  TBE  STSTBK- -QDALXTF  SCHOOL  PROaSJMS 

Despite  efforts  to  isprove  the  educational  system  throughout 
Nigeria,  It  Is  beset  with  conplex  problems  which  Include  Inadequate 
teaching  staffs  and  shortage  of  physical  equipment. 

The  Curriculum  1  Curriculum  development  Is  excellent.  It  Is  based 
on  modem  approaches  to  curriculum  design  euid  Is  ccoprehenslvely 
presented.  However,  there  are  too  nany  subjects  at  the  primary 
level  to  be  covered  adequately.  Furthermore,  curriculum  content 
Is  not  always  relevamt.  For  exan^le  teaching  electricity  in  class 
one  social  studies  In  remote  rural  areas  Is  somewhat  Irrelevant. 

if^  Talk?!  The  medium  of  Instruction  In  classes  one  to  three 
(equivalent  to  first  through  third  grade)  Is  the  local  language.  In 
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the  last  few  years  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Education  has 
standardized  primary  school  curriculum  nationally  for  the  English 
language,  science,  mathematics,  social  studies,  home  economics  and 
three  major  Nigeriom  languages  (Hausa,  Igbo  or  Yoruba) .  About  60 
percent  of  the  38 -period  school  week  is  devoted  to  English, 
mathematics,  emd  science. 

The  Yardstick- -Goals  and  Obi  actives  t  Although  the  curriculum  is 
based  on  the  National  Policy  on  Education  and  modem  approaches  to 
curriculum  development  are  used,  relevamce  of  what  is  being  taught 
is  a  concern.  Any  solution  must  began  at  the  root  of  the  programs - 
-with  a  clear  definition  of  the  aims,  goals  emd  objectives  of 
primary  education  in  practical  terms.  After  this  is  done,  a 
thorough  needs  assessment  is  in  order  to  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
relevance  of  the  curriculum.  This  review  must  be  conducted  in  the 
context  of  Nigeria's  rich  emd  diverse  cultures  emd  geographic 
conditions.  Also,  it  is  essential  to  develop  materials  cuid  methods 
appropriate  to  the  current  school  situation. 

Is  Anyone  Keeping  Watch? i  The  supervision  of  primary  school  has 
been  a  problem  because  of  ciunbersome  administrative  structure  and 
inadequate  financial  and  physical  resources.  Primary  school 
inspectors  are  affiliated  with  the  local  government,  usxially  under 
the  control  of  the  local  Education  Council.  Generally  one 
inspector  is  assigned  to  25-30  schools.  The  inspector  is  e3q)ected 
to  visit  a  school  at  least  once  a  term  eind  conduct  a  full 
inspection  annually.  In  reality,  schools  are  visited  only  once  a 
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year  at  most,  full  Inspections  are  rare,  and  inspections  that  do 
occur  often  focus  on  administrative  and  organizational  problems 
rather  than  address  professional  concerns  such  as  advising 
teachers . 

The  number  of  inspectors  are  totally  inadequate.  Also,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  inspectors  are  mciny  and  diffuse.  Lack  of 
funding  further  limits  field  work.  The  shortage  of  funds  has  led 
to  discontinuation  of  allowcuices  for:  tremsportation,  travel, 
housing,  and  motor  vehicle  loans  previously  availahle  to 
inspectors . 

Further,  the  working  conditions  and  career  development 
opportunities  for  Inspectors  are  worse  than  for  other  enployees  in 
the  education  sector.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  attract 
e3q)erlenced  heads  and  teachers  to  the  job. 

Are  Thera  Anv  ^jahts?!  An  analysis  of  the  education  sector 
planning  and  the  sector  as  a  whole  is  almost  impossible.  There  are 
two  primary  reasons  why  this  is  so.  First,  there  is  a  lack  of 
reliable  current  statistics.  Second,  there  is  em  adasence  of  all 
but  a  few  quauitltatlve  and  qualitative  educational  indicators. 

Help  Is  On  The  Wavi  A  project  by  the  United  Nations  Educational 
auid  Scientific,  Cultural  Organizations  (UNESCO)  is  underway  to  help 
remedy  this  situation.  Since  1983,  UNESCO  has  been  introducing 
measures  to  collect  amd  disseminate  reliadsle  school  statistics. 
The  project  is  supported  by  brief  faunlliarizatlon  courses  on  the 
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need  to  record  and  present  accurate  statistics.  The  goal  is  also 
to  depollticlze  data  gathering  in  the  Interests  of  development. 

A  major  step  forward  was  the  introduction  in  1987  of  cm  annual 
primary  school  census.  A  further  improvement  was  publication  of  a 
primary  school  teachers'  register  by  the  National  Teachers' 
Institute. 

Despite  these  major  advances,  data  collection,  storage, 
analysis  etnd  use  for  informed  plamnlng  are  constrained  at  both  the 
federal  and  state  levels.  The  reasons  for  the  constraints  are:  a 
shortage  of  appropriately -deployed  trained  personnel;  lack  of 
transportation  for  verification  purposes;  emd  a  dearth  of  cooputer 
hardware  and  nationally  standardized  soft%«are. 

Beyond  Today- -Research  and  Develop— nt»  Research  and  evaluation 
are  essential  to  educational  development.  Research  is  crucial  to 
plauining  and  evaluation  is  the  key  to  gauging  the  effectiveness  of 
programs . 

The  institutes  of  education  conduct  applied  research  to 
develop  teaching  methods  and  curriculum.  Some  findings  are  shared 
through  national  professional  orgsmizations  and  research 
conferences.  But,  much  of  the  topical  research  is  not  coordinated 
nationally.  This  results  in  substemtlal  gaps  in  knowledge  and 
iinderstanding  as  well  as  much  duplication  of  effort. 

NBAnarnvo  of  thb  FSAianroRX--iioRB  so  for  some  tern  others 

The  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  learning  emd  physical 
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equipment  in  Nigeria  is  blamed  on  the  rise  in  total  enrollment.  The 
essence  of  this  ccmiplaint  lies  in  the  government's  introduction  of 
free  universal  primary  education  in  1976.  The  problem  is  that 
there  was  no  corresponding  increase  of  facilities  and  teachers. 
Increased  enrollment  resulted  in  a  shortfall  of  116,000  teachers  at 
primary  school  level.  Further,  teacher/pupil  ratio  soared  as  high 
as  one  to  70  in  some  areas.  This  is  more  than  do\ible  the 
nationally  accepted  ratio  of  one  teacher  per  30  pupils. 

But  What  About  the  Teachers?;  The  teachers  in  Nigeria  range  from 
the  well -trained  to  the  barely  trained.  However,  all  are  expected 
to  teach  a  wide  rcmge  of  siibjects. 

The  untrained  teachers  are  those  who  receive  training  in  basic 
school  subjects  without  amy  formal  exposure  to  teacher  education. 
The  trained  teachers  receive  training  in  both  the  basic  school 
subjects  cuid  in  the  arc  of  teaching.^ 

There  have  been  increasing  problems  with  the  quality,  supply, 
distribution  and  motivation  of  teachers  (see  figure  5)  .  The  number 
of  primary  school  teachers  increased  from  177,221  in  1975/76  to 
383,989  in  1982/83,  and  declined  to  about  303,000  in  1985/86. 

The  average  pupil  -  teacher  ratio  was  38.1  in  1982/83  and  ranged 
from  41.1  to  44.1  in  1985/86,  with  considercddle  variation  from 
state  to  state.  There  is  a  shortage  of  teachers  with  the  number  of 
teachers  per  class  declining  from  1.24  in  1980/81  to  0.95  in 
1983/84.  As  a  result  of  the  government  initiatives  to  guarantee 
salary  payments  to  teachers,  the  number  of  teachers  increased  to 
368,191  at  the  end  of  1989.^ 
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Figure  5. 

PERCENTAGES 

OF  TEACHERS 

QUALIFIED 

STATES  STUDIED 

1982/83 

1985/6 

1989 

NORTH 

Bauchi 

13 

38 

34 

Bomo 

n.a. 

20 

23 

Kaduna 

44 

n.a. 

46 

Katsina 

10 

14 

4 

Sokoto 

n.a. 

n.a. 

56 

MIDDLE 

Benue 

n.a. 

n.a. 

14 

Gongola 

n.a. 

37 

35 

K%«ara 

n.a. 

46 

41 

Niger 

10 

28 

77 

Plateau 

21 

17 

38 

FCT  Abuja 

25 

28 

39 

SOUTH 

Akawa-Ibcmi 

n.a. 

n.a. 

98 

Anaznbra 

54 

n.a. 

75 

Bendel 

40 

99 

73 

Cross  River 

n.a. 

100 

93 

Imo 

87 

100 

97 

Lagos 

69 

85 

100 

Ogun 

55 

92 

80 

Ondo 

56 

99 

95 

Oyo 

58 

n.a. 

86 

Rivers 

n.a. 

79 

100 

TOTAL 

43 

63 

60 

Sources:  The  World  Bank  Staff  Appraisal  Report,  "Federal  Repxibllc 
Nigeria  Primary  Education  Project",  20  Nov  1990. 
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In  the  traditional  classroom,  teachers  are  one  of  the  chief 
determinants  of  educational  achievement.  They  are  also  the  most 
expensive  educational  Input  In  Nigeria,  representing  90  percent  of 
the  recurrent  costs  at  the  primary  level.  Teachers  in  the  public 
primary  school  system  are  enployed  emd  paid  iinder  the  Unified  Civil 
Service  Regulations.  Since  the  early  1980s  financial  restrictions 
have  limited  promotions  and  delayed  salary  payments,  which  have 
lowered  teacher  morale.  The  low  salaries,  uncertainty  of  payment, 
poor  working  conditions  and  possibility  of  retrenchment  are  major 
obstacles  to  recruitment  of  qualified  teachers. 

Deteriorating  Physical  Resources i  The  physical  environment  in  a 
typical  Nlgeriam  primary  school  is  not  conducive  to  learning. 
School  buildings  are  dilapidated,  with  inadequate  toilets,  roofs, 
fences,  playgrounds,  furniture,  and  storage  facilities.  There  are 
too  few  classrooms,  and  those  that  exist  usually  need  repairs  and 
painting . 

When  there  are  not  enough  facilities,  up  to  four  "schools”  may 
share  the  same  urban  premises.  These  classrooms  are  used  on  a 
shift  basis  with  some  acccxnmodating  as  many  as  100-250  pupils.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  at  least  65,000 
classrooms.  About  70,000  classrocxns  need  replacing,  perhaps  30 
percent  in  the  north  and  15-20  percent  elsewhere. 

n^es  Free  The  National  Policy  on  Education  declared 

primary  education  to  be  free  and  universal  in  1981.  What  exactly 
%ras  to  be  free  euid  to  whom  remains  the  siibject  of  debate. 
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The  original  concept  was  that  books  and  other  supplies  would 
be  provided  out  of  p;xbllc  fiinds.  The  role  of  parents  and 
comnunitles  in  providing  additional  resources  was  not  specified  but 
was  presiiined  to  be  minor  or  supplementary. 

Subsequent  government  committees  largely  agreed  that  "free" 
meant  only  freedom  from  the  obligation  to  pay  fees.  Committees  euid 
educators  have  acknowledged  that  while  teachers'  salaries  should  be 
provided  out  of  public  funds,  parents  euid  ccmmunlties  have 
in^ortant  obligations.  The  issue  is  how  to  distribute  the  burden 
equitably.  Government  policy  on  this  point  has  varied  over  time. 

Bducation's  Piece  of  the  Piet  Education  as  a  share  of  the  total 
federal  e3q>enditures  fell  from  21  percent  in  1981  to  13  percent  in 
1988.  Within  the  education  sector,  there  is  an  imbalance  in 
resource  allocation  with  primary  education  receiving  relatively 
less  than  any  other  subsectors,  especially,  tertlai^.  Per  capita 
public  recurrent  expenditures  at  federal  universities  was  over  50 
times  that  at  the  primary  level  in  1985.  Only  20  percent  of 
federal  e3q>enditures  on  education  in  the  Fifth  National  Pleui  (1988- 
92)  are  destined  for  primary  for  education. 

The  Federal  government  Opts  Out«  In  1981,  the  federal  government 
withdrew  funding  for  primary  education,  with  the  exception  of  small 
special  grants.  In  principle,  federal  withdrawal  was  to  be 
conpensated  by  the  increased  revenues  given  to  state  eUid  local 
governments,  which  became  responsible  for  primary  education  tinder 
the  new  construction.  In  practice,  the  new  finauacing  scheme  proved 
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unworkable . 


Funding  for  primary  education  was  often  neglected  amidst 
competing  claims  on  limited  resources  of  state  auid  local 
governments.  The  brunt  of  the  financial  burden  fell  on  state  and 
local  governments  which  were  already  weedc  and  did  not  alufays 
receive  their  statutory  10  percent  share  of  federal  amd  state 
revenues  In  periods  of  falling  oil  prices. 

In  rnamy  areas,  governments  had  been  under  political  pressure 
to  give  up  traditional  sources  of  revenue  such  as  the  cattle  and 
community  taxes.  Contributions  from  state  governments  were 
Inadequate.  Allocations  for  education  were  directed  largely  toward 
secondary,  technical  and  higher  levels.  Many  state  governments 
resorted  to  such  ad  hoc  fxmd- raising  measures  as  fees,  levies  and 
semi -mandatory  contrlbutlozus  by  parents.  These  levies  were  either 
reduced  or  abolished  In  1986  when  the  revenues  Increased  after 
depreciation  of  the  naira.” 

Lack  of  Dollars  Slows  Progress i  Inadequate  financing  of  primary 
education  has  slowed  down  the  Universal  Primary  Education  caspalgn. 
School  buildings  have  been  lnadec[uately  maintained  amd.  In  scmie 
areas,  are  Insufficient  to  accommodate  the  number  of  pupils.  There 
Is  a  severe  shortage  of  textbooks,  teaching  and  learning  aids,  and 
other  Instructional  materials.  From  1982,  teachers'  salaries  begem 
falling  Into  arrears.  Teacher  morale  Is  low  because  of  poor 
conditions  of  service,  and  Irregular  salairy  payments. 

Parents  Take  Adverse  Action i  Parents  started  to  withdraw  their 


children  from  school* -sometimes  so  they  could  work  amd  sometimes 
because  of  fees  the  state  and  local  governments  were  charging  to 
cover  the  costs  of  education.  Sometimes  parents  withdrew  their 
children  because  they  perceived  the  education  system  as  offering 
less  and  less.  These  children  were  put  to  work  In  the  local 
economy  to  help  supplement  family  Income.  This  was  particularly 
true  for  boys.  Girls  were  oftentimes  required  to  help  out  at  home 
with  the  care  of  the  family. 

In  the  mid* 19808,  primary  school  enrollment  fell  In  absolute 
terms  and  as  a  percentage  of  the  estimated  primary  school  age 
population.  See  figure  €  for  enrollment  statistics. 

ttMtitiina  To  Catch  TJot  There  is  virtually  no  evidence  of  education 
technology  In  the  primary  schools.  In  nsmy  schools  even  the  most 
rudimentary  essential  teaching  aids,  like  chalk  and  a  smooth 
surfaced  chalkboard,  are  absent. 

The  National  Educational  Technology  Center  produces  radio  euid 
television  programs.  These  progreuns  are  offered  to  state 
broadcasting  stations,  but  even  Its  facilities  have  become  run  down 
cmd  grossly  undenitlllzed. 

Some  states  have  resource  centers  which  offer  in-service 
courses  for  teachers.  They  also  provide  consulting  auid  library 
services,  produce  euid  supply  Instructional  materials,  cmd  maintain 
a  teachers'  workroom  for  producing  cheap  teaching  aids.  Most  of 
these  centers,  however,  are  now  constrained  by  Inadequate 
financing,  shortage  of  qualified  staff,  and  constant  changes  In 
leadership. 
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Figure  € 


PRZIIART  SCHOOL  KHROLUmiT  FZODHB- -irXQBEZH 
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16.15 
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13 
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92% 

Not  Available 

75% 

62% 

Not  Available 


Sources:  Xinhua  General  News  Service  article,  "Nigeria:  8  Million 
School -Age  Children  Get  No  Education”,  16  Jul  92. 

The  World  Bank  Staff  i^praisal  Report,  "Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria 
Primary  Education  Project,  dated  20  Nov  1990". 
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Who  DoM  There  Is  a  definite  need  for  a  clear  delineation 
of  responsibilities  for  primary  education  at  the  different  levels 
of  government. 

Over  the  past  decades  the  distinctions  between  federal,  state 
emd  local  responsibilities  have  become  increasingly  blurred.  This 
has  led  to  duplication  of  functions,  administrative  inefficiency, 
and  diversion  of  educational  fluids  to  administrative  costs. 

The  problems  were  especially  acute  at  the  level  of  local 
governments,  which  were  given  the  bulk  of  responsibilities  for 
in^lementing  primary  education  progreuns.  However,  local  government 
did  not  have  the  control  over  their  own  funds  or  lacked  the 
institutional  capacity  to  effectively  carry  out  their  functions. 

A  Matter  The  national  average  conceals  continuing 
differences  in  enrollment  ratios  by  state  auad  between  sexes. 

The  disparity  in  enrollment  ratios  between  sexes  persists.  See 
figure  7  for  Nigeria's  1989  primary  school  statistics  and  figure  8 
for  a  global  con^rison  of  "women  cuid  education" .  Enrollment 
ratios  were  84  percent  (of  eligible  school-age  males)  for  males  emd 
67  percent  (of  eligible  school-age  females)  for  females  in  1985/86. 
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Flgur*  7. 


NdOEV  AMD  IDUCATIOM 


Th*  parcentag*  of  fomala  atudenta  only  cradca  tha  SO  per  cent  mark  in  two  cases*- 
in  secondary  education  in  the  developed  countries  and  in  the  region  of  Latin 
AsMirica  and  the  Caribbean.  Hie  figures  for  these  two  areas  show  a  near  parity 
between  feaiale  studsnts,  and  reflect  the  differences  between  siale  and  female 
populations.  Tertiary  education  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  is  the  only 
area  where  this  parity  drops  off. 


However,  everywhere  else  girls  and  wooen  are  clearly  worse  off,  and  the  higher 
the  level  of  education  the  greater  the  disparity.  The  situation  for  females  in 
■the  Arab  States  and  Asia  is  cosfparable,  with  only  one  student  in  three  being  a 
woman.  The  gap  is  most  marked  in  Africa  where  less  than  one  prisuury  or  secondary 
student  in  three,  and  leas  than  one  tertiary  student  in  five,  is  female. 


Percentage  of  tamales  in  total  enrolment 

■  1st  level  ■  2nd  level 


I  Srdlevel 


Soiirce:  miESCO  Office  of  Statistics. 
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Flgur«  8 


1989  PRIMAKY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  BY  STATE 


Nuaiberof 

Schoola 

Number  of 
Oftssct 

Number  of 
Female 
Pupila 

Tool 

Number  of 
Pupils 

Nuaiber  of 

Teachers 

Teachers 
with  NCE 

Teachers 

withTC  U 

1  Akwa-lbom 

1.061 

10,624 

243,517 

743,526 

11,682 

1 

11,394 

2  Aarabra 

2.096 

25,279 

410,671 

1,003428 

30,903 

935 

22,323 

3  BaiKhl 

1.427 

14.399 

124,981 

323,594 

11,357 

200 

3,605 

4  BoKlal 

1,857 

21,083 

552,201 

1,063,432 

21,137 

440 

14,880 

5  Benue 

2,392 

17,217 

230,980 

1,144,800 

28,500 

1,367 

9,642 

6  Bono 

1,433 

11,113 

181,241 

464,478 

10,902 

88 

2.415 

7  Craee  River 

623 

8.382 

113,251 

403,703 

6,564 

22 

6,100 

S  Googole 

1,464 

11,116 

132,610 

354,495 

18,913 

329 

6,254 

9  Imo 

2,036 

25,076 

430,788 

927,138 

20,993 

103 

20,223 

10  Keduae 

1,358 

14,345 

237.903 

559,929 

15,187 

2,180 

4,731 

11  Knao 

3,276 

20.649 

406,453 

1,163,815 

30,000 

129 

939 

12  Keteiae 

1,939 

18,682 

210.897 

775,482 

10,793 

132 

5,958 

13  Kwan 

1,466 

13.390 

176,645 

525,801 

16459 

1.027 

5,688 

14  Ugoa 

894 

21,654 

338,086 

866,128 

16,623 

5,174 

13,247 

15  Niger 

614 

5.417 

117.691 

311,426 

8,172 

220 

6,100 

16  Ogna 

1,301 

13,079 

194,851 

422,823 

12,107 

120 

9,511 

17  Oado 

1,664 

18,229 

215,461 

524,638 

15.345 

3,805 

10.749 

18  Oyo 

2499 

38,686 

536,209 

1,083,474 

32,740 

1,159 

26,966 

19  Plateau 

1,722 

14,786 

225,710 

558470 

16,823 

1,893 

7,711 

20  Riven 

1,112 

12,168 

218426 

429,954 

10,694 

489 

10,645 

21  Sofcoto 

2,458 

18,018 

227.601 

723,124 

25,694 

552 

3,120 

22  FCT-Abu> 

212 

1.442 

119,831 

67,708 

1,714 

13 

661 

TOTAL 

SLSfii 

354.834 

5.645.804 

»4.441.066 

373.102 

20.378 

202.862 

Source:  Department  of  Planning,  Research  and  Statistics,  National  Primary  Education 
ConunissioQ,  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria. 

^  Raw  dat*  *o  be  venRed. 


Note:  NCE-  National  Certificate  of  Education  for  Teachers 

TTC-  No  NCE  Certificate,  Teachers  Training  College  Only 

Source:  The  World  Bank  Staff  Appraisal  Report,  "Federal  Republic 
of  Nigeria  Primary  Education  Project,  20  Nov  1990. 
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Government  has  identified  conditions  responsible  for  the  low 
participation  of  girls  in  education.  In  order  to  ccmibat  these 
conditions,  efforts  have  been  made  through  the  Federal  Ministry  of 
Education's  Wcrnien  Education  Unit  to: 

Provide  more  educational  opportunities  for  girls. 

-  Create  public  and  parental  awareness  of  the  need  for 
female  education. 

Reorient  female  attitudes  towards  education. 

Promote  positive  self-images  for  females. 

Promote  the  education  of  girls  in  science,  mathematics 
and  technology. 

These  efforts  appear  to  have  Increased  female  participation, 
especially  in  the  northern  states  where  it  %«as  the  lowest.  The 
enrollment  ratios  historically  are  higher  in  the  middle  states  than 
in  the  north  and  highest  in  the  southern  states.  However,  the 
drive  for  universal  Primary  Education  has  liqproved  enrollment 
throughout  the  country. 

Where  To  Go  For  Books  i  Supplementary  materials  are  essential  to 
sustain  Interest  euid  enhamce  learning,  but  these  are  hardly 
available  in  primary  schools  in  Nigeria.  Books  are  very  few,  most 
of  the  titles  are  unsuitadsle  and  there  are  very  limited 
controls  for  issuing  euid  returning  books.  Government  education 
policy  requires  class/school  library  resources  be  provided,  but 
there  is  scamt  evidence  of  serious  plauining  as  to:  how  this  is  to 
be  implemented;  what  the  cost  would  be;  or  what  it  would  mean  in 
terms  of  training  and  teaching.^ 
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LOOK  BOTH  1ILYS--CDSSXNT  AMD  FOTDSB  STSATB6ZC  HIPROVBIIBNT  PLANS 

In  an  effort  to  cut  back  on  education  e3q>enditure8,  the 
Nigerian  government  shifted  responsibility  last  year  for  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  to  local  government.  The  Nigerian  government 
Intends  to  slash  budgetary  allocation  to  education  frcmi  15.5 
percent  to  9.3  percent  of  Its  total  annual  esqpendltures. 

According  to  Nigeria's  education  minister,  BcUbatunde  Fafunwa, 
the  decision  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  more  private 
Investment  In  education  since  ftinding  Is  becoming  a  herculecm  task 
for  government.” 

A  Halplna  Nigeria  recently  secured  a  World  Bcmk  locua  of  $120 

million  to  address  specific  problem  areas  In  the  sector.  The 
goverzunent  will  use  the  loan  to  train  400,000  educational  personnel 
of  all  cadres  and  to  buy  textbooks  for  key  subjects.” 

The  expected  benefits  to  be  gained  from  this  locui  Include  an 
upgrade  in  the  quality  of  instruction  in  over  35,000  primary 
schools.  Other  benefits  e3q)ected  are:  cm  Increase  in  enrollments; 
improvement  in  resource  allocation  on  non- salaried  items;  a 
strengthening  of  the  capacity  of  institutions  providing  primary 
education;  and  the  estedsllshment  of  better  development  pleuis.  This 
is  to  be  accon^)lished  through  an  upgraded  sectoral  information  base 
euad  augmented  planning  capacity. 

To  ensure  the  benefits  of  the  loan  are  realized, 
strategies  were  formulated  for  each  Isprovement  effort. 
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Hlpgradtt  tlM  qpiality  of  oduoation.  Books  euid  supplementary 
materials  will  be  provided.  Fxinds  will  be  used  to  inprove 
curriculum  delivery.  Procedures  will  be  set  up  to  in^rove  the  care 
and  use  of  books  emd  supplementary  materials. 

Improve  Resource  Allocation.  Regulations  emd  controls  will  be 
established  to  ensure  that  the  share  of  the  federation  account 
budgeted  to  the  National  Primary  Education  Fund  is  maintained  at  a 
satisfactory  level.  Cost  sharing  emd  community  participation  will 
be  reinforced.  Budget  reallocation  will  be  in  non-salaried  items. 

Support  the  National  Primary  Bducatlon  Coanlsslon's  madia 
campaign  to  Increase  enrollment.  National  and  local  government 
education  orgsmi rations  will  be  strengthened.  Further,  educational 
practitioners  and  administrative,  finance  and  planning  personnel 
will  be  properly  trained.  Also,  the  government  will  supply 
eqtulpment  and  vehicles  for  the  Commission's  use. 

Facilitate  future  planning.  A  management  information  system 
will  be  Installed.  Statistics  and  planning  staff  will  be  trained 
to  use  the  system.  Support  will  be  generated  for  phased  action- 
type  research.  A  scheme  to  monitor  and  evaluate  progress 
toward  quantitative  emd  qualitative  objectives  will  be  applied. 

CONCLUSION 

Unfortunately,  there  is  am  observed  quamtitative  amd 
qualitative  decline  in  Nigeria's  primary  education  system  that 
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threatens  the  nation's  future.  Some  believe  that  education 
standards  have  been  falling  since  the  end  of  the  Colonial  days, 
according  to  one  Nigericui  Embassy  official.^ 

However,  the  Government  has  recognized  the  problems  and  places 
high  priority  on  in:5)roving  primary  education.  Education,  unlike 
other  sectors,  is  not  a  self  contained  system.  It  has  multiple 
intersections  with  almost  every  facet  of  national  development.  For 
this  reason,  efforts  must  be  concentrated  on  the  education  system 
as  a  whole  in  addition  to  primary  education. 

In  Sector  Planning  for  Development  of  Nation-Wide  Learning 
Systems .  Harbison  outlines  several  key  elements  or  strategic  points 
of  departure  for  the  design  of  a  comprehensive  strategy  for 
development  of  nation-wide  learning  systems.  Although,  Nigeria  has 
efforts  underway  to  correct  identified  deficiencies,  a 
comprehensive  strategy  is  needed.  If  the  country  is  going  to  be 
able  to  fully  develop  its  human  resources,  euid  thus  ensure 
stability  euid  security  in  the  country,  enhance  economic 
development,  euid  compete  globally,  education  must  be  approached  in 
terms  of  national  needs. 

The  key  elements  outlined  by  Harbison  are: 

-  Conduct  eui  assessment  of  the  education  system. 
Identify  goals  euad  establish  priorities. 

-  Appraise  learning  opportunities  provided  by 
employment  institutions  as  well  those  provided  by 
the  education  system.  Look  for  a  correlation 
between  employment  opportunities  auid  learning 
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opportunities . 

Evaluate  the  role  of  formal  education  and  nonformal 
education  cuid  training  in  the  learning  system. 

The  key  elements  Harbison  outlines  are  crucial  to  Nigeria  if 
they  are  going  to  have  eui  education  system  that  is  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  country. 

Conduct  An  Assessment:  There  have  been  nvimerous  assessments 
already  conducted  regarding  the  education  system  in  Nigeria.  I  do 
not  believe  another  assessment  is  needed.  What  is  needed  is  that 
action  be  taken  on  the  recommendations  and.  finding  of  previous 
assessments.  For  exan^le,  two  such  assessments  were  conducted  by 
The  World  Bank  in  1987  and  again  in  1989.  Many  of  the  same 
discrepancies  that  are  outlined  in  this  paper  were  identified  in 
both  assessments.  Identification  is  not  enough.  The  success  of 
any  project  or  strategy  is  dependent  on  the  receptivity, 
;inderstemding,  involvement  euid  support  of  the  prime  leaders  in  the 
country.” 

Identify  Goals  and  Priorities:  What  seems  to  be  going  on  right  now 
in  Nigeria  is  much  like  what  the  United  States  is  e3q>eriencing- - 
nobody  is  to  blame  or  everybody  is  blcuning  everybody  else  for  the 
discrepancies  in  the  education  system.  EstcUalishment  of  clear 
goals,  specific  to  Nigeria's  needs,  with  long-term  en^hasis  on 
global  conpetltiveness  will  give  the  country  a  steady  focus. 
Without  a  clearly  stated  ideology,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  a 
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consensus.  This  step  ested^lishes  the  road  map  to  ensure  Nigeria 
gets  to  where  it  needs  to  be  in  the  education  arena. 

Appraise  Learning  Opportunities  t  This  has  to  be  done  in  regards  to 
employment  institutions  as  well  as  the  formal  education  system. 
The  concept  of  continuous  learning  throughout  one's  life  must  be 
understood  and  inplemented.  This  will  ensure  attention  is  directed 
to  understaindlng  the  processes  of  learning  cuid  their 
interrelationships . 

The  formal  education  system  alone  will  not  be  responsive  to 
Nigeria's  needs.  Nor  will  the  concept  of  educating  only  the 
children  suffice  to  move  the  country  fozr%irard  toward  global 
coo^etitiveness . 

Nigeria  must  take  serious  action  to  ensure  equal  access  to 
education  is  provided  to  all  regardless  of  gender.  There  is  a 
saying  in  Nigeria  that:  "You  educate  a  man  and  you  educate  an 
individual.  You  educate  a  woman  emd  you  educate  a  community”. 

Bvaluat*  the  Role  of  Formal  and  Nonfoxmal  Bducationi  It  is  now 
widely  recognized  that  a  single  review  of  a  country's  formal 
schooling  system  provides  only  a  partial  analysis  of  its  system  of 
human  resource  development. 

Nonformal  education  can  be  a  means  of  extending  skills  amd 
knowledge  gained  in  formal  education.  In  some  countries  they  may 
offer  the  only  available  learning  opportunity  for  large  proportions 
of  the  population. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  United  States,  nonformal  education  is 
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looked  upon  in  a  less  than  positive  manner.  I  believe  this  a 
critical  con^onent  of  the  nation-wide  learning  system  of  developing 
countries  in  pcurticular. 

If  Nigeria  is  going  to  educate  its  people,  every  aspect  of  the 
nation-wide  learning  system  must  be  embraced.  Economic  prosperity 
is  thus  the  consequence  of  effective  human  resource  utilization  and 
development.  As  the  United  States  is  learning  the  hard  way,  it  is 
inportant  that  countries  ensure,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
that  every  human  being  is  a  productive  member  of  society.  The 
country's  security  euid  survivability  depends  on  it. 

The  answer  to  the  question  posed  in  the  beginning  is  YES. 
Nigeria's  education  system  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  country  in  the  future,  ift 

Nigeria  follows  through  on  current  efforts  and  inplements  the 
key  elements  discussed  above,  cuid  if  the  United  States: 

Increases  its  development  aid,  since  we  are  among  the 
lowest  donors  in  terms  of  our  GNP.^’ 

Offers/shares  educational  technology. 

-  Maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  Nigeria  and  remains 
supportive  of  development  efforts. 

Tcdces  advantage  of  inport  opportunities  that  may  become 
available . 

It  is  my  recommendation  that  the  United  take  the  above  actions 
and  maintain  minimum  involvement  in  Nigeria.  Although  the  Cold  War 
is  over,  it  does  not  mecui  we  have  seen  the  end  of  war.  As  the 
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end  of  war.  As  the  mini -war  In  the  Falklands  demonstrated  in  1962 
and  as  currently  demonstrated  by  Operation  Provide  Comfort  in 
Somalia,  size  and  Intrinsic  In^ortance  do  not  necessarily  determine 
where  the  spotlight  will  move  next  In  the  restructured  world  of  the 
late  twentieth  century.” 
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